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THE EMANCIPATION OF INDIFFERENCE 


} Beis the words I shall say be directed and recom- 
mended to you by the following weighty principle 
of St. Thomas Aquinas :— 
‘ Excellence of the person never diminishes sin ; but on the 
contrary increases it. Therefore a sin is not less grievous in 
a believer than in an unbeliever ; but much more so. 


‘For the sins of an unbeliever are more deserving of forgive- 
ness, on account of their ignorance,’ according to I Tim. 1, 
13. I obtained the mercy of God because I did it ignorantly 
in my unbelief ; whereas the sins of believers are more grievous 
on account of the sacraments of grace, according to Heb. X, 
29. How much more do you think he deserveth worse pun- 
ishments .... who hath esteemed the blood of the testament 
unclean by which he was sanctified.’* 


The two previous speakers in dealing with Atheism 
and Protestantism have been happy in finding that 
their contributions to our Emancipation joy have not 
led them into even the shadow of criticism of their fel- 


low-Catholics. Atheism is not a weed within the true 
fold; nor is Protestantism a mode of Catholic ill- 
health. Sometimes an ardent Catholic apostle or an 
over-logical Catholic apologist will ask in irony if his 
inconsequent Catholic hearers really believe in God or 
really reject Luther or Elizabeth. But if a speaker at 
this Congress was to deal with the emancipation of 
Catholic Atheists or of Catholic Protestants his words 
would raise a laugh or a protest. Those would protest 
who had not the wit to avoid taking his words literally ; 
and those would laugh who saw in the speaker’s ex- 
aggeration a sally of burlesque wit. 

But if Atheism and Protestantism are outside the 
true faith and even the true fold, Indifference is to be 
found not only outside the true Fold, as the devil and 
the world are outside a man, but within the true Fold, 
as the flesh is within a man. 


‘Summa Theologica : Part I# Ilse: Qu. 89. Art. 5—Eng. Trans. 
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To make our subject-matter clear we must divide 
indifference into intellectual indifference and volitional 
indifference.” Intellectual indifference, in its extreme 
form, is a failure to assent when it is necessary to 
assent. Volitional indifference in its extreme form is 
failure to act when it is necessary to act. The psycho- 
logy of these extreme forms of intellectual and voli- 
tional indifference leads us to realise the many prelim- 
inary failures which may condition the final failure to 
assent or act. There are many stages of indifference 
between this final form and the initial inattention to 
facts or statements of facts. Thus failure to give in- 
tellectual assent may sometimes spring from a culpable 
failure even to understand; and failure to act may 
spring from a culpable failure even to desire. More- 
over intellectual failure to assent will lead to volitional 
failure to act; acording to the psychological principle 
Nil volitum quin praecognitum : we will only what we 
know. 

The difficulty of our subject ‘ the Emancipation—or 
Freeing—of Indifference ’ is heightened by the further 
fact that some kind of indifference is of the very 
essence of Freedom and therefore of Emancipation. 
To be emancipated from all indifference would mean 
being freed from all freedom. If we would avoid this 
inconsequence we must know the wrong indifference 
which we must be freed from, and must choose the 
right indifference which we must be freed to. Our 
intelligence must not be indifferent to the truth; our 
will must not be indifferent to goodness ; but mind and 
will must be indifferent only to the indifferent . 

These difficulties, which are in the nature of all 
human indifference, present a peculiar difficulty when 
found in the indifference of these islands. It was the 

*We use the phrase ‘ volitional indifference’ and not moral 


indifference for two reasons: (1) Because it is more accurate; 
(2) because intellectual indifference may be morally culpable. 
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French Abbot Peter of Celles in the twelfth century 
who thus described England to the monk Nicholas of 
St. Albans: ‘ Your English vagueness must not be 
irritated by sober French solidity. England is an 
island surrounded by water. Hence its inhabitants 
are not unnaturally affected by the properties of this 
element; and with the greatest speed are often turned 
to thin and subtle phantasies, comparing and even pre- 
ferring their dreams to visions. And if this is the 
nature of their land, where is the fault of their nature? 
Of atruth I have found dreamers to be English rather 
than French.” 


Whether we think this to be mere Gallic cock-crow- 
ing or ascertained fact we cannot forget how the indif- 
ference of compromise even in religion has been 
valued as a national characteristic. Again, in matters 
of philosophy, these islands with their mystic sea-fret 
have yielded the subtle idealism of Berkeley. David 
Hume is the authentic father of modern scepticism. 
Thomas Huxley gave the nineteenth century, and in- 
deed the twentieth century, the word, if not the thing, 
Agnosticism. None of these three attitudes towards 
the world of matter and spirit was other than a subtle 
self-contradictory compromise which left the mind 
indifferent towards some spheres of truth. 


The insular variety of indifference has not been 
merely academic ‘ snapdragon in the crumbling walls 
of an Oxford College’ ; it has been fungus in the minds 
of average English folk. No modern language con- 
tains as the English language contains a vocabulary of 
the ambiguous. Thus no modern language can trans- 
late by a word our word ‘to ignore.” The word 
‘ignore’ comes to us from the Latin word ‘ignorari.’ 
But whereas the Latin word means merely ignorance, 
and more precisely culpable ignorance, the English 


*‘Migne. Pat. Lat. CC.I1: Ep. CLXXI, p. 614. 
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word means knowledge, but a knowledge that is firmly 
set aside by the will. All this betokens a volitional 
indifference which has left its mark in the speech of 
average English folk. 

Again, our insular variety of indifference is mani- 
fested by our peculiar use of the words ‘ material ’ and 
‘immaterial,’ flat contrary to the accurate and original 
meaning of the words. Thus if, even in thought, the 
world of being is divided into material beings and 
immaterial beings, it is clear that the immaterial or 
spiritual beings are the more real or true, and the 
material beings are the less real or true. Hence if we 
say ‘ X is material and Y is immaterial,’ we mean that 
Y, the immaterial is more real and true than X, the 
material. Yet if a modern Englishman says ‘ This 
argument or fact is immaterial ’ he means that far from 
being real and true it is so unreal as to be negligible. 

Lastly we may trace our national variety of indif- 
ference in the ambiguous use of the word ‘ essential,’ 
which has come to mean necessary. The essence of a 
being is within that being. But the necessity of a 
being may be outside. Yet we often hear in our 
modern English speech such an indifferent phrase as : 
‘Money is essential to happiness,’ when the phrase 
accurately expressing the speaker’s mind should be 
“Money is necessary to happiness.’ 

This preliminary study on the difficulties of our sub- 
ject in itself and in our English circumstances may 
enable us to be tolerant of the intellectual and voli- 
tional indifference which is now perhaps the greatest 
obstacle to the spread of our Catholic truth. Just as 
food in tabloid or in liquid form may provoke a deadly 
indifference to solid food, so may the many mechanical 
appeals to the ear and eye induce a deadly indifference 
to the toil of thinking. Nowadays even the initial act 
of attention needs something akin to intellectual 
heroism. The further acts of reasoning, hearkening, 
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assenting are a further heroism which seems to cry 
havoc and let slip the dogs of war against nine-tenths 
of our printed matter. How little can be done to 
arouse the average indifference when a child before its 
teens may have heard and seen all the mechanised 
masterpieces of sacred and profane literature. Yet, 
as every craftsman knows, there is no easy way of 
doing hard things; but if there is a quick way of doing 
hard things it is only the way of hard work. 

Psychologically speaking, one of the chief means for 
emancipating intelligence from this indifference is by 
creating an interest. As the scholastics would say: 
‘ Love seeks to know its beloved.’ Indeed the divine 
love which is called charity never ceases to hunger and 
thirst for further knowledge. Fides quaerens intel- 
lectum—the faith that lives by love lives only to know 
more and more of the beloved. It is here that the 
Catholic Evidence Guild is working so effectively to 
quench the indifference of average folk. When Catho- 
lics of both sexes, all classes and almost of all ages 
stand up in public places proclaiming the same great 
philosophical and religious truths, interest is aroused. 
Minds are moved to think, like the mind of the old 
Oxford ploughman who was heard saying to his wife 
after an evidence lecture, ‘I reckon I'll go again. It 
be the old religion; and I see no reason why it ba’int 
the true ’un.’ 

The volitional indifference of those outside the 
fold is naturally more widespread than even intel- 
lectual indifference. The very considerable burden 
laid upon those who begin to suspect that the 
Catholic Church is the true Church accounts for the 
comparative fewness of the souls who follow that truth 
to its expression in life. Two general reasons and 
one special national reason account for the hiatus be- 
tween even the desire and the will to follow the truth. 
First, the truth, as taught by the Faith, lays the burden 
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of the Creed on the mind and the burden of the Deca- 
logue on the Will. Tothe natural man this Creed and 
Decalogue are a bitter yoke and a heavy burden. Only 
the grace of God can make them a sweet yoke and a 
light burden. 

Secondly, to the modern machine-ridden mind, the 
Church, even when it is most whole-heartedly believed 
and obeyed, seems a ruthless, irresistible piece of 
ecclesiastical machinery. Faith seems a giving up of 
reason. The unhappy word ‘ submission ’ calls up the 
idea of a human being bowing down and lowering him- 
self for the luxury of intellectual peace; when indeed 
Faith is a heroic swrsum corda. 

Lastly to these two general reasons for the volitional 
indifference outside the Church is added the special 
national difficulty nationally crystallized in such 
phrases as ‘ Bloody Mary,’ or ‘the Fires of Smith- 
field.” The present writer will never forget how his 
blood ran cold and his hopes ebbed one evening in 
Hyde Park when his appearance on the platform was 
the signal for a piercing tenor voice shrieking out, 
‘You burned us at Smithfield—and you’d burn us 
again. You burned us at Smithfield—and you’d burn 
us again.” My blood was not warmed nor did my 
hopes flow back by remembering that for the moment 
I was standing within a stone’s throw of the spot where 
the triangular Tyburn Tree ran red with Catholic 
blood. I was confronted with an existing, widespread 
state of mind that effectively braked all desire or will 
to know Catholic truth. 

Here again the mission of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild is an emancipation of this volitional indifference. 
The sight of a platform on which, under the shadow of 
the Cross, stands not the professional priest, but the 
lay-man or lay-woman, and even the young lay-man 
and young lay-woman with their confident conviction 
and undeniably patient good humour is an argument 
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against the burdensomeness of Creed and Decalogue; 
it scotches the suspicion that Catholics are ecclesiasti- 
cally machine-ridden; it is, if not a historical, at least 
an effective psychological extinguisher of the Smith- 
field fires. 


Hence the Catholic Evidence Guild with its zealous 
band of convinced Catholic lay-folk speaking in the 
open and encouraging thought as well as disarming 
prejudice, is one of the most effective Catholic activi- 
ties for emancipating the intellectual and volitional 
indifference of those outside the Fold. 


But there is inside the old an indifference which 
cannot be passed over even in the day of Centenary 
rejoicings. If the crusade against non-Catholic indif- 
ference is so necessary that the innumerable sacrifices 
of the Catholic Evidence Guild came into being per- 
haps too late, what shall we say of the need of a crusade 
against Catholic indifference? St. Thomas Aquinas 
gives us a deepened sense of responsibility by remind- 
ing us, with apostolic frankness, that, other things 
being equal, the sins of Catholics are worse than the 
sins of non-Catholics. Indifference inside the Fold 
would then be a worse defect of intelligence and will 
than indifference outside the Fold. Perhaps we see 
the danger of this Catholic indifference in the apoca-~ 
lyptic rebuke of the Laodicean lukewarmness. The 
Amen, the faithful and true witness, found the church 
of the Laodiceans satisfied with its knowledge and its 
works. Yet its intelligence was blind, its will and 
works were poor and naked. It was so self-satisfied 
that God was beginning to vomit it out of His mouth. 

What could be said of our Emancipation sincerity 
if in this matter of Catholic indifference we seemed 
indifferent towards fearless and accredited forth-tellers 
of the truth? Let us then supplement St. Thomas 
Aquinas on the grievousness of Catholic sins by John 
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Henry Cardinal Newman on the indifference of Catho- 
lics. It was in 1863, a year before his Apologia, that, 
on his knees and before God, John Henry Newman 
wrote the following words :— 


‘Everywhere with Catholics to make converts is doing 
something and not to make them is ‘‘ doing nothing.’”’. . . 
But I am altogether different—my objects, my theory of act- 
ing, my powers, go in a different direction, and one not under- 
stood or contemplated at Rome or elsewhere. . . . To me con- 
versions were not the first thing, but the edification [building 
up] of Catholics. So much have I fixed upon the latter as my 
object, that up to this time the world persists in saying that | 
recommend Protestants not to become Catholics. And when I 
have given as my true opinion that I am afraid to make hasty 
converts of educated men lest they should not have counted 
the cost and should have difficulties after they have entered 
the Church, I do but imply the same thing that the Church 
must be prepared for converts as well as converts for the 
Church, 


*. ... Catholics in England, from their very blindness can- 
not see that they are blind. To aim, then, at improving the 
condition and the status of the Catholic body, by a careful 
survey of their argumentative basis, of their position rela- 
tively to the philosophy and character of the day, by giving 
them juster views, by enlarging and refining minds, in 
one word by education is (in their view) more than a super- 
fluity or a hobby, it is an insult. It implies that they are 
deficient in material points. Now from first to last, education 
in this large sense of the word has been my line. . . . and 
the offence it has given by insisting that there was room for 
improvement among Catholics has seriously annoyed the 
governing body here and in Rome.’ [The Life of John Henry 
Cardinal Newman, by Wilfrid Ward—London,1g912. Vol. I, 
pp- 584-585]. 

It is to the credit of Rome that in spite of these 
plain-spoken, if not prophetic words, John Henry 
Newman died a Cardinal of the Roman Church. His 
fearless utterance, which reminds us of him who with- 
stood Cephas to the face was met by the same Roman 
gratitude which made Cephas honour Paul’s writings 
as the very Scriptures themselves. 
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Far be it from the present writer to forget his posi- 
tion so utterly as to criticise or judge. Yet fidelity to 
such authentic Catholic wisdom as that of Aquinas and 
Newman lays on us the duty of examining our con- 
science in the hard matter of Catholic indifference. 

First, the intellectual indifference of Catholics 
raises many questions. As a group the Catholic body 
in this land has been the most active in supporting the 
present national compulsory system of education. In 
co-operating with modern educational methods we 
cannot be accused of indifference. Yet, as we have 
seen, the problem of indifference is not that of a choice 
between indifference and zeal, but between right and 
wrong indifference. The late pronouncement on edu- 
cation by the Hierarchy of England and Wales has 
reminded us that ‘ it is no part of the normal function 
of the State to teach . . . . that the teacher never is 
and never can be a civil servant, and that whatever 
authority he may possess . . . . comes to him from 
God through the parent.” Yet whilst not indifferent 
to the book-learning organised from Whitehall, we 
Catholics have been somewhat indifferent to the wider 
education of our Catholic children’s minds. 

Even our secondary and higher education has been 
so timid of indifference to Examination Education that 
the philosophy, history and literature of Catholic Eng- 
land is still largely an unknown world to our young 
men and women. 

Let me give another example. Some years ago the 
present writer realised how infallibly the Petrine or 
Papal question and the whole question of Faith and 
Reason must come up before the modern mind. Whilst 
terrified by the signs of Catholic indifference he re- 
called with gratitude that the Holy Spirit had merci- 
fully prepared the Church for the future conflict by the 
Decrees of the Vatican Council. He over-trustfully 
convinced himself that these infallible Decrees—the 
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most important documents of the nineteenth century— 
would so appeal to Catholics as to demand being 
printed. His over-trust rested largely on the fact that 
the Vatican Decrees contained hardly more words than 
a page or two of a daily paper—or of a penny pamph- 
let of the Catholic Truth Society. In his trust that the 
Catholic intelligence of this country would have a 
Catholic—or if you will, a scholarly—instinct for the 
best, he offered his transcript of the Decrees to the then 
Committee of the Catholic Truth Society, in the hopes 
that these authentic infallible statements on the Faith 
and on the Church might be considered as worthy of 
being printed as short stories of edifying piety. But no 
doubt the Committee knew their Catholic audience, 
and refused to publish the Decrees of the Vatican 
Council. 

I have just mentioned the Statement of Principles 
on Education drawn up by the Hierarchy of England 
and Wales in Low Week. The present speaker has 
already said and here re-says his opinion that these 
seven Principles on Education are probably the most 
important social documents issued in England since 
the time of Magna Charta. Yet not only has no atten- 
tion been given to them by the non-Catholic Press, but 
next to no attention has been given by the Catholic 
Press. Indeed it is bewildering to know that one of 
our leading papers left out a most important phrase in 
this official document—that notice of the omission has 
heen given in another Catholic journal—and that as 
far as I know, the Catholic paper has not thought it 
necessary to supply the omission. I am not for the 
moment condemning this paper. Perhaps it knows its 
Catholic audience sufficiently to judge that in their 
intellectual indifference they have not noted the omis- 
sion and would not be interested in any correction. 
And if this far from optimistic judgment on Caholic 
indifference is correct, we may have a clue to the fact 
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that, as far as I know, there is little possibility of put- 
ting these seven principles of some three hundred 
words in the hands of our Congress crowds. 

A straw showing what way blows the wind of Catho- 
lic intellectual indifference is our treatment of what is 
called the Penny Catchism. On almost every ground 
this book is one of the ten greatest books in the Eng- 
lish language. Its first page contains more philosophy, 
i.e., more of the highest Greek culture than either Ox- 
ford or Cambridge could be expected to teach. Yet 
this noble book is never to be seen except in paper 
rags. Itis always the Penny Catechism. No one— 
not even the artist with the private hand-press—has 
thought it well to give this noble book type and bind- 
ing equal to its worth. 

It is here that the Catholic Evidence Guild is in- 
directly emancipating Catholics from their intellectual 
indifference. I say indirectly because the Guild has 
never looked on its mission as one to Catholics, but to 
non-Catholics. Yet it was the Guild’s desire to pro- 
vide the Guild speakers with a most thorough intel- 
lectual training in the Faith, and to help that training 
with a serviceable New Testament that led to the pub- 
lication of the Layman’s New Testament, a book which 
goes a long way towards acquitting our contemporary 
Catholics of the charge of intellectual indifference. 

But the intellectual indifference of Catholics is not 
so immediately a danger as the volitional indifference 
of Catholics. The besetting weakness of fallen man 
lies in this : that, being wounded more in his will than 
in his mind, he knows more than he will do; and sees 
further than he will go. Of course, in order to excuse 
his not going and his not doing man will affirm his not 
seeing. Yet God’s holy mountain, though hard to 
climb, is still harder to deny. 

We must resolutely ask ourselves if there is any 
sign of Catholic volitional indifference. In other words 
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. ‘Are Catholics sluggish in carrying out the practical 
principles of their faith?’ And does this sluggishness 
in carrying out principles engender a sluggishness in 
knowing the principles? 

Let me therefore remind you of the words of Pope 
Leo XIII in the Rerum Novarum: ‘ The condition of 
the working people is the pressing question of the hour, 
and nothing can be of higher interest to all classes of 
the State than that it should be rightly and reasonably 
adjusted. 

‘All agree and there can be no question whatever 
that some remedy must be found and found quickly 
for the misery and wretchedness pressing so hardly and 
so unjustly on the vast majority of the working classes.’ 

Here we have an authoritative statement of ‘he 
pressing question of the hour. In other words we are 
asked to consider the main objective of the Church at 
the present moment. And the Pontifical wisdom which 
gave us this diagnosis has also given us the outlined 
remedy. Yet after nearly forty years since this Ponti- 
fical wisdom we are not yet agreed on speaking plainly. 
It would almost seem as if there was no social doctrine 
which Catholics of all political parties should accept. 
Indeed it would almost seem quixotic to imagine a 
general Congress of Catholic Conservatives, Catholic 
Liberals, Catholic Labourites framing a minimum pro- 
gramme which they would make the condition of allegi- 
ance to their political party. Again, what Catholic 
politician will insist on his party accepting the Seven 
Principles of our Hierarchy? 

A strange confirmation of this wide-spread Catholic 
volitional indifference comes from the mouth of one of 
our late scholars, Monsignor Moyes. He is reported 
to have said, ‘ I dare not preach the Rerum Novarum 
from this pulpit. It would be taken for Socialism.’ 

A confirmation of this confirmation comes from the 
present speaker’s experience of some twenty-five 
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years. In season and out of season during all that 
time he has spoken on the Rerum Novarum, never giv- 
ing, what indeed he was neither entitled nor qualified 
to give, a merely political opinion. Yet he has never 
given such a theological presentment of the Rerum 
Novarum without being taken as an advocate of 
Socialism. 

This insight into the volitional indifference of 
Catholics towards ‘ the pressing question of the hour’ 
enables us to see, with not a little alarm, certain other 
features of our Catholic life. We are probably shirk- 
ing the task of leaving the flesh-pots of Egypt for the 
freedom of worshipping God in the desert. Are we 
trying to make the best of circumstances which, in the 
concrete, would be called the proximate occasions of 
sin? Chastity is not easily practised in a brothel, nor 
can any but heroic virtue live in the proximate occa- 
sions of sin, without falling into sin. Under the pre- 
sent arrangement of our country, as indeed of many 
other countries, normal conjugal chastity with its aver- 
age parenthood has now become heroic virtue. If, on 
the one hand, the Catholic husband and wife have the 
average family, they must heroically face an unpro- 
vided future. If, on the other hand, they choose, as 
they are allowed to choose, to regulate their family, 
they must heroically face conjugal abstinence! In 
other words the average soul is asked for more than 
average virtue, and that not once in a lifetime but for 
all their married life. 

How indifferent to human suffering must we priests 
seem when we merely denounce all interference with 
conjugal relations, and when we seem to lay—as we 
have no right to lay—upon all married folk the duty of 
having a large family! On the other hand, how 
worldly wise and how sympathetic must seem the atti- 
tude of those who advocate the sinful methods of birth- 
prevention. 
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It is here that we Catholics are faced with a crisis 
which might beget, as similar crises in the past have 
begotten, a heresy. Too often the heretic has been 
a tender-hearted advocate of spiritual first-aid. His 
popular appeal has won him sympathy. He does not 
denounce—or rather, he scorns only the scorners. 
Already there are signs here in this country that the 
firmness of the Catholic front in this matter of married 
chastity is yielding in those whom sentiment sways to 
the ousting of principles. This yielding has but to 
gather force and our children’s children—if not our 
children—may be faced with a moral heresy. 

If such a moral heresy came, and if, as is possible, 
it was fostered in high quarters, what would have 
mainly led to it? The present writer can here state 
only his own views. It is his considered opinion that 
the morai heresy, when it comes, will have grown out 
of the unsteeling of our Catholic firmness. People and 
Priests—and religious alike—may have shirked the 
bonum arduum, the good that is hard. We may have 
wearied of the desert and its manna. We may have 
longed for the flesh-pots of Egypt with their loss of 
liberty. We may have thought freedom with its chal- 
lenge no fit substitute for slavery with its sufficiency 
and security. And we may perish as the Churches of 
Egypt and elsewhere perished because the martyr’s 
will, so heroic in days of battling, became weak in the 
days of peace. 


Vincent McNaszs, O.P. 


(This paper was read at the Catholic Congress—Catholic 
Evidence Guild Meeting.) 





AN ENEMY OF DOUBT 
A Stupy or DESCARTES. 


La grande préoccupation de Descartes 
c’est d’atteindre la certitude. 


—J. Chevalier. 


N the day on which Descartes decided to find out 

the truth for himself he instituted a system that 
was subsequenly to earn for him the name of ‘ Father 
of Modern Doubt.’ By a curious play of irony this 
philosopher who was always a devout believer, who 
unceasingly sought after clarity, and evidence, and 
whose error was to have over-stated the power of the 
mind to establish direct contact with truth, has been 
taken for a sceptic. Ina recent article in BLACKFRIARS 
he has been indicted as the author of a system which 
‘is proving itself so dangerous to human activity that 
in almost every sphere of speculative and practical 
thought it is questioning and jettisoning the conditions 
of life.”* 


Undeniably, a system which advocates universal 
doubt will in the long run prove dangerous to thought 
and activity. Is it true that Descartes instituted such 
asystem? Was he the founder of a school of thought 
that falls so clearly within the limits of justifiable 
ethical condemnation? Father McNabb gives us to 
understand that Descartes not only advocated a 
morally wrong principle, but also that he was excluded 
from ever attaining to a grasp of philosophical truth 
because he was a mathematician. Still worse, he was 
in a large measure the father of modern algebra. Truly 
if he were the father of an algebra that worked on such 


‘The Father of Modern Doubt. V. McNabb, O.P. Btack- 
FRIARS, September, 1929. 
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formulae as x=(2+2=¥3), or X=(4+5=10), then we 
can hardly take seriously his statement that he used 
mathematics to test and exercise himself in his 
méthode ‘* parce qu’il n’est aucune science a laquelle 
on ne puisse demander des exemples aussi évidents et 
certains.’ It would follow too, as Chevalier remarks, 
that it would not trouble him if mathematics only 
served ‘ a résoudre les vains problémes dont les calcu- 
fateurs et les géometres ont coutume d’amuser leurs 
loisirs.”* Since Descartes was a mathematician and a 
great mathematician it was natural, though many from 
Plato onwards think unjustifiable, for him to introduce 
mathematical processes into his philosophy. It is for 
the philosopher to take those processes one by one, to 
examine and perhaps to reject them. To disqualify 
him, however, on a series of examples with which no 
mathematician outside an asylum would waste his time 
does not seem sufficient. 

Furthermore, Descartes himself was _ perfectly 
aware of the limitations of mathematics and to what- 
ever extent he made use of them in his philosophical 
system, he excluded them from his ‘M/éthode.’ In that 
work he writes :— 

‘ Among the different branches of Philosophy, I had in my 
younger days to a certain extent studied Logic; and in those 
of Mathematics, Geometrical Analysis and Algebra—three 
arts or sciences which seemed as though they ought to contri- 
bute something to the design I had in view. But in examin- 
ing them I observed in respect to... . the analysis of the 
ancients and the Algebra of the Moderns, beside the fact that 
they embrace only matters most abstract, such as appear to 
have no actual use, the former is always so restricted to the 
consideration of symbols that it cannot exercise the Under- 
standing without greatly fatiguing the Imagination; and in 
the latter one is so subjected to certain rules and formulas 
that the result is the construction of an art which is confused 
and obscure, and which embarrasses the mind, instead of a 
science which contributes to its cultivation. This made me 


2Chevalier : Descartes, p. 155. 
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feel that some other Method must be found which, comprising 
the advantages of the three, is yet exempt from their faults.’ 


Such was Descartes’ attitude towards the use of 
mathematics in his Method. 

Father McNabb thinks, however, that the new 
science of algebra unfitted the mind almost to under- 
stand the word philosophy—an even stronger state- 
ment than Descartes’ rejection of an art ‘ which is 
confused and obscure.’ 

Still the two points of view have something in com- 
mon. Without, however, taking into account Des- 
cartes’ statement, which must surely be read in its his- 
torical as well as its philosophical context, Father 
McNabb goes on to say that, ‘ if in the sphere of mere 
intellectual or imaginary activity there was no moral 
fault in assuming what was not possible or not true 
. .. . there was moral fault in beginning the search 
for philosophical truth with a deliberate acceptance of 
untruth.’ Whatever remains to be said of Descartes’ 
doubt, in view of the insistence by Father McNabb on 
the deleterious effect of algebra on Descartes’ thought, 
it may here be pointed out that the search for truth was 
begun by Descartes in 1619, when he was but 23. 
Even Descartes could not have already earned the 
title of Father of Modern Algebra which Father Mc 
Nabb has given him. This much we might legiti- 
mately surmise 1f he had not himself told us that his 
entrance upon the period of doubt happened at a time 
when Algebra, as he then knew it, was in his opinion 
‘a confused and obscure art.’ 

Even more important for the moment than the ex- 
tent to which mathematics entered into and disquali- 
fied his philosophy, is the question of the nature of 
Descartes’ doubt. According to Father McNabb, 


’The Philosophical Works of Descartes, Vol. 1, pp. g1-2. 
(Cambridge University Press, rgrt1.) 
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Descartes looked upon [this] universal doubt as not 
mere possibility, but almost praiseworthy. ‘ Every 
mind could—and the scientific mind should—begin 
with doubting if anything was true... .’ 

This article is not an attempt to expound the philo- 
sophy of Descartes, but to point out, in justice to that 
writer, that the above and other similar statements are 
a misrepresentation of Descartes’ own teaching. Just 
as in his mathematical examples Father McNabb has 
gone to extremes—even to absurdities—here he has 
had no hesitation in making of Descartes’ provisional 
and limited doubt, a universal, all-embracing doubt. 
The simplest way to show this is to give Descartes’ 
own words. 

First of all, was his doubt universal? If we turn 
to his ‘ Discours sur la méthode ’ we find him saying : 

‘As regards all the opinions which up to this time I had 
embraced, I thought | could not do better than endeavour 
once for all to sweep them completely away, so that they might 
later be replaced, either by others which were better, or by 
the same, when I had made them conform to the uniformity 
of a rational scheme.”* 


We have to turn to other places in the ‘ Discours ’ 
to find exactly what he meant when he said that he en- 
deavoured once for all to sweep away all the opinions 
which up to that time he had embraced. There are 
several very clear passages which define the limits he 
placed to his doubts. Having compared the method 
he was about to adopt to that of a man pulling down 
an old house in order to rebuild a new one on its site, 
he tells us that he formulated certain laws for himself, 
to serve him in the meantime. 

‘ The first to obey the laws and customs of my 
country, adhering constantly to the religion in which 
by God’s grace I had been instructed since my child- 
hood.’ These and various others he made for his 


‘Discourse on Method, Cambridge Translation, p. 8o. 
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guidance. Whereupon ‘ having thus assured myself of 
these maxims and having set them on one side along 
with the truths of religion, which have always taken 
the first place in my creed, I judged that, as far as the 
rest of my opinions were concerned, I could safely 
undertake to rid myseif of them.’ 

For nine years, as he says, he travelled hither and 
thither observing life arid the world. ‘ Not that, in- 
deed, I imitated the sceptics, who only doubt for the 
sake of doubting, and pretend to be always uncertain 
for, oz the contrary, my design was only to provide 
myself with good ground for assurance, and #o reject 
the quicksand and mud in order to find the rock or 
clay. 

is this the attitude of a universal doubter? Is it not 
a process that anyone, taking stock of his opinions, 
and wishing to test his ideas, might quite sincerely 
follow? 

Nor did he advocate it for others. ‘ Thus my design 
is not here to teach the method which everyone should 
follow in order to promote the good conduct of his 
reason, but only to show in what manner I have endea- 
voured to conduct my own.’ 

The foregoing passage might be dismissed on 
the grounds of modesty, not so the following : ‘ If my 
work has given me a certain satisfaction, so that I here 
present to you a draft of it, I do not do so because I 
wish to advise anybody to imitate it. Those to whom 
God has been most beneficent in the bestowal of His 
graces will perhaps form designs which are more ele- 
vated ; but I fear that this particular one will seem too 
venturesome for many. The simple resolve to strip 
oneself of all opinions and beliefs formerly received is 
not to be regarded as an exanzple that each man should 
follow, and the world may be said to be mainly com- 
posed of two classes of minds, neither of which could 
prudently adopt it. There are those who, believing 
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themselves to be cleverer than they are, cannot restrain 
themselves from being precipitate in judgement and 
have not sufficient patience to arrange their thoughts in 
proper order. ... Secondly there are those who hav- 
ing reason or modesty enough to judge that they are 
less capable of distinguishing truth from falsehood 
than some others from whom instruction might be ob- 
tained, are right in contenting themselves with follow- 
ing the opinions of these others rather than in searching 
better ones for themselves.’ 

The moral fault in beginning the search for truth 

th a deliberate acceptance of untruth cannot be laid 
to the charge of Descartes. He merely laid his 
opinions on one side in order that he might put them 
to the test. 

The passages indicate clearly enough what is really 
Descartes’ mind on the subject, and free him from the 
charge both of practising universal doubt and of re- 
garding it as unconditionally praiseworthy. 

This being the case, while we admit that what there 
is of ethical principle in Father McNabb’s article 
stands, by itself, as sound, we cannot help feeling 
that he has been unfortunate in choosing Descartes 
as the peg upon which to hang certain criticism of uni- 
versal doubt, and as the example condemned by the 
ethical principles he established. His incursion into 
mathematics has been no more fortunate. 

It is not for his doz that Descartes will always be 
discussed among philosophers, but for ideas, and 
principles, and a system diametrically its opposite. 


JosepH McHucu. 





CONVERSION AND DEFECTION 


HE second volume of the Autobiography of 

Johannes Jorgensen* contains an intimate account 
of his conversion to Catholicism in 1895, his reception 
into the Church in February 1896, and the subsequent 
adventures of soul and body. The genius of this dis- 
tinguished Danish author illuminates the story of his 
conversion, so that all who care to pursue processes of 
the mind and spiritual stirrings—hopes and despond- 
encies—will read the tale to the end with avidity. 
‘Internal history is the brain stuff of fiction,’ wrote 
George Meredith. It is certainly the mark of great 
autobiography, separating it from the reminiscences 
and recollections—capital reading, too, in their way, 
many of these—that are concerned with the busy, 
bustling life of persons of importance in the world of 
affairs. 

Conversion to Catholicism is an event that through 
the ages holds the interest of mankind. It seems that 
men and women, whether they be of the household of 
the faith or stand without the fold, are for ever fasci- 
nated when the story of the convert is told. The very 
rarity of the story no doubt to some extent accounts for 
the attraction. For the vast majority of converts are in- 
articulate; to describe the wonders of God is not for 
them. The event must be set out in literary form to en- 
joy the lasting attention of mankind. The flash that 
blinded and revealed on the road to Damascus, the 
Passionist father knocking on the door that autumn 
night at Littlemore, the hour when Augustine saw truth 
clearly and the old errors fell away, these things are 
written, and as long as books endure will be read. The 
story of St. Paul’s conversion will be read as long as 


*Translated by Ingeborg Lund (pp. 407; 10/6; Sheed & Ward). 
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the world endures. The personal element is largely re- 
sponsible for the high interest. This great tremendous 
thing, conversion, happened to a human being—a St. 
Paul, an Augustine, a Newman; the reader, too, if a 
convert, has had experience of the grace of God, has 
known the day when the world was counted well lost 
for the kingdom gained; and the non-Catholic reads of 
conversion, sometimes with perplexity, puzzied that 
men should make so much of this admission into a 
realm which, after all, promised no great advance- 
ment; sometimes with sympathy, discerning with the 
convert an entry into eternal life. 

It is this personal element that gives the conversivn 
of Johannes Jorgensen a place in the literature of con- 
version. Here is evidence that the appeal is still 
effective, that the travelled road is still open. Zest for 
spiritual adventure is not exhausted, the tramp of pil- 
grims in every land has not ceased. Mass conversions 
at the word of a king, baptisms of whole peoples on the 
command of authority, these things, we take it, have 
passed away, and with them national apostasies, estab- 
lishment of national churches by Act of Parliament, 
and compulsory attendance at Protestant worship. We 
can no more look for multitudinous conversions in this 
pagan and post-Christian civilisation of England and 
modern Europe, than for wholesale conversions of 
Hindus, Moslems or Buddhists in Asia. The conver- 
sion of individuals, now as ever, is the thing that 
counts. 

But while conversion is, and always will be, of in- 
terest, what of defection from the Faith? This defec- 
tion is also a fact not without significance. From the 
downfall of Judas deserters from Catholicism can 
trace an un-apostolic succession. There are times 
when regiments mutiny. Not one religious order but 
can name its members who have departed into outer 
darkness. Laity, no less than clergy, are conspicuous 
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on the roll of lost sheep. Each one of us, put to it, 
can recall the names of priests and layfolk, men and 
women, Catholics all, of our acquaintance whose faith 
ebbed; and often enough in these unhappy ones the 
empty chambers of the soul provided a resting place 
for the vagaries of spiritism, theosophy, psycho-analy- 
sis and—what not. 


To charge apostasy would be unjust in the case of 
many lapsed Catholics. For no deep conviction ever 
graved their hearts or shaped their minds; they but 
mislaid their faith much as others mislay an umbrella. 
They cannot tell how or where exactly they lost their 
faith; they held it lightly and, somehow, it escaped 
them. They ‘ joined the Church ’—so they put it— 
as they might join a tennis club, perhaps for pleasant 
companionship and the seeming promise of social ad- 
vantage. Who can unravel the queer motives that 
brought these feather-heads to make submission? The 
explanations offered only increase the bewilderment. 
All we can make out definitely is that the Catholic 
Church, judged by its members in that particular 
neighbourhood, did not come up to expectations and 
so was abandoned. The notion of formal apostasy is 
quite foreign to this willingness to join and leave as 
the fancy strikes. 


In the case of the clerical apostate we are on very 
different ground. Here responsibility cannot be 
ignored, the years of training cannot be swiftly obli- 
terated. Recently to explain a priest’s defection the 
popular phrase was short and somewhat ribald. But 
it won’t do to-day to offer the words of Lawney, that 
chaplain to the Duke of Norfolk in the reign of Henry 
VIII, when confronted by The Six Articles in 1535 :— 


‘I cannot tell whether priests may have wives or no; 
but well I wot and am sure of it, for all your acts, that 
wives will have priests.’ 
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Still less can the alternative suffice, expressed by 
Edmund Burke in his praise of gin-drinking (in 
Thoughts and Details on Scarcity, 1795) :— 

“ Under the pressure of the cares and sorrows of our 
mortal condition, men have at all times and in all 
countries called in some physical aid to their mortal 
consolation.’ 

The demands of the flesh are not relaxed with the 
passing of centuries, the comfort of physical aid to our 
mortal consolation does not fail in an age when wine 
drinkers and gin drinkers alike are inconspicuous. 
But far more powerful for disaffection is the pride of 
intellect, far more destructive the arrogance, impatient 
of authority judged contemptuously as ‘ second-rate.’ 

In priest or layman alike pride is at the bottom of 
it when apostasy arrives,—pride, cherished at first 
secretly, then more openly. A growth that becomes 
monstrous ; fostered by criticism of neighbours, of col- 
leagues, of the hierarchy, of the papacy; till it seems 
the whole Church is wrong and only the critic right. 
And once the critic is assured that the Church is sadly 
in need of reform, badly in want of reconstruction— 
well, the next thing is the self-imposed task of restora- 
tion. Then only a miracle can avert madness from the 
man who believes himself the one just person in a 
world of the wrong-headed. 

Of course it is peculiarly insidious this pride that 
devours the heart. The shortcomings of people 
placed in authority are so obvious that it would be 
sheer hypocrisy to ignore them. We thank God we are 
no pharisee, like poor Father A—with his liturgical 
mind; or narrow and stupid like Father B—with his 
unwholesome puritanism. The consciousness that the 
less deserving are preferred before us while we lan- 
guish in obscurity is, we feel, a just cause of resent- 
ment. Talents are ours to be used and accounted for; 
if the Church does not provide the opportunity for its 
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gifted sons and daughters to use their talents to the 
uttermost, are we justified (cunningly is the suggestion 
offered by the devil) in remaining in the Church? 

Imperceptibly pride ravages the spiritual life, kill- 
ing all love but self-love, removing the taste for men- 
tal prayer till the capacity is gone, insisting on the irk- 
someness of Catholic obligations, on the folly of asceti- 
cism. Why remain a Catholic? The question is not 
obtruded, it demands no immediate answer. The 
devil will call again, at a more convenient season; he 
is inno hurry. As an Anglican friend detected New- 
man’s coming defection from the Church of England 
by the fact that the late Vicar of St. Mary’s was wear- 
ing grey trousers at Littlemore, so the beginnings of 
defection from the faith of Catholics are discerned 
when Catholic obligations are derided in favour of 
‘freedom in religion,’ and the traditional habits of 
Catholics are laid aside as out of date, or exchanged 
for some apparel of more fashionable cut, the tailoring 
of ‘ modern thought.’ Contempt for the devotions of 
the multitude, weariness at the divine office—the 
superior mind becomes more and more doubtful of the 
utility of the Church’s methods. The Mass itself, 
and the doctrine of transubstantiation—how do these 
stand in the light of modern science and modern 
philosophy ? 

Pride having done its work comforts the apostate by 
insisting that it is all the fault of the Catholic Church 
when its children leave her. The Church had only to 
adapt itself to the needs of Professor C, recognise the 
transcendent abilities of Dr. D, accept the philosophy 
of Mrs. E, and these three luminaries would have con- 
sented to remain within the household of the Faith, 
adorning the bride of Christ from their stores of know- 
ledge. Alas! the Church Catholic could not re-shape 
its creeds and philosophy to meet the requirements of 
these powerful minds! Deprived of the services of 
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the apostate the Church yet has God; and this is what 
many who depart are apt to forget when they marvel 
that Rome still endures, surviving its grave losses, 
and apparently unrepentant. 

Perhaps of all conversions and defections none is 
related with more complacency than by Edward Gib- 
bon in his ‘Autobiography.’ As a gentleman-commoner 
of Magdalen, in mid-eighteenth century Protestant 
Oxford, Gibbon not only tells us that at the age of 
sixteen ‘I bewildered myself in the errors of the 
Church of Rome,’ he will have it that ‘I never con- 
versed with a priest, or even with a papist, till my reso- 
lution was absolutely fixed ’ (Bossuet’s Exposition of 
Catholic Doctrine and History of Protestant Varia- 
tions, and more than these the controversial writings of 
Persons, the Jesuit, in the reign of Elizabeth, seem to 
have decided the youthful Gibbon to renounce the 
Anglican communion). Removed by his father from 
Oxford and placed under the care of a Calvinist minis- 
ter in Lausanne, Gibbon, six months after his con- 
version and now seventeen, found that ‘ the various 
articles of the Romish creed disappeared like a 
dream.’ With them disappeared all vital belief in the 
supernatural. But Gibbon cannot help reflecting, and 
‘ with surprise,’ that no attempt was made by Catholic 
clergy ‘ to rescue me from the hands of the heretics, or 
at least to confirm my zeal and constancy in the pro- 
fession of the faith.’ 

The author of the Decline and Fall was a famous 
man when he wrote his Autobiography. How could he 
be persuaded that his reception into the Catholic 
Church at the age of sixteen and a half had not been 
an event of European importance, that his apostasy 
six months later had not been a disaster to the Faith so 
grave that Rome might at least have sought to avert it? 

But there it is; the successful author—or for that 
matter the successful person in many a trade and pro- 
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fession—can hardly take a reasonably modest view of 
the scantiest religious experience; while the Church, 
entered and subsequently disowned, is bound to be at 
fault. Gibbon regarded the vagaries of his precocious 
boyhood with high seriousness; with no seriousness at 
all the Faith so quickly won, so swiftly lost. In truth 
it seems that the vast complacency of the self-satisfied 
not only shrivels the generous impulses of the heart 
and hides from sight the vision of the City of God, it 
also consumes humour till nothing is left but a smirk. 


JosepH CLAyTON. 


DEI CULPA 


The angered soul self-shuttered from the light 
Upbraideth God, who will not end its night. 


VincENT McNass, O.P. 





‘IL VENTI SETTEMBRE ’ 


Sis sixtieth anniversary of the breach of Porta 
Pia through which the Italian army, under Victor 
Emmanuel, King of Piedmont, entered Rome on Sep- 
tember 20th, 1870, sees at long last some fulfilment ? 
the prayer with which the noble President of Ecuador, 
Gabriel Garcia Moreno, terminated the official protest 
of his government and himself at this final outrage to 
the Holy See. The whole Catholic world had seen 
with consternation and amazement the invasion of the 
last strip of Papal territory by the King of Piedmont 
and Sardinia in spite of his protestations of loyalty to 
the Sovereign Pontiff, in spite of his formal assurance 
to the French Emperor who, involved in the conflict 
with Prussia, had been obliged a month previously to 
withdraw his garrison from Rome. But even then 
Christendom was hardly prepared for the climax; the 
seizure of the Capital itself, and the virtual incarcera- 
tion in the Vatican of the saintly and beloved Pontiff, 
Pius IX. The Chancelleries of Europe, indeed of 
the entire world, had nevertheless remained dumb in 
face of this flagrant injustice, contenting themselves 
with filing in their archives the formal remonstrances 
of the Holy See. Earlier in 1848 the voice of Pius IX 
in exile at Gaeta had evoked the assistance of Austria, 
of France, of Spain, but now Isabella Segunda was 
dethroned and in exile, Napoleon about to surrender 
to Prussia, Austria still quivering under the recent 
defeat of its armies and no other Power able, or at any 
rate willing, to defy the ‘ Brigand of Savoy.’ 

America was far distant in those days and the 
Republic of Ecuador little known, though since 1861 
it had enjoyed an era of peace and prosperity under 
the able administration of Garcia Moreno, then in the 
second year of his second Presidential term of office. 
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But Ecuador raised itself then to the highest rank of 
nations by voicing publicly and alone the outraged 
conscience of the faithful. It was on the 18th of 
January, 1871, that the Government of Quito pub- 
lished its official and formal protest addressed to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the ‘King of Piedmont,’ 
for President Moreno, on receipt of the news of the 
invasion, had at once broken off diplomatic relations, 
and refused to recognise the new Kingdom of Italy. 
Beginning, ‘ In consequence of the unexpected and 
deplorable events which have occurred in the capital 
of the Catholic world on the 20th of September last,’ 
the document went on to recite the facts and then con- 
tinuing, ‘as up to the present the voice of no one of 
the powers of the old world has been heard in protest 
and as Rome continues to be occupied by the troops of 
King Victor Emmanuel, the Government of Ecuador, 
feeble though it be relatively, and at an enormous dis- 
tance from the theatre of events, feels itself bound to 
protest and does herein protest before God and the 
whole Universe in the name of outraged justice and 
especially in the name of the Catholic people of 
Ecuador against the iniquitous invasion of Rome; 
against the restrictions imposed on the liberty of the 
venerable Sovereign Pontiff; and finally against any- 
thing which has arisen, or in the future may arise, to 
the prejudice of His Holiness, the Holy See, and the 
Catholic Church, through this ignoble use of force.’ 
The eloquent and dignified document ended with 
prayers to Heaven that King Victor Emmanuel ‘ may 
be led to a noble reparation of the deplorable effects 
of his temporary blindness.’ To-day the intercession 
of this brave and fervent Christian ruler—soon, we 
hope, to be raised to the altars of the Church—seems 
indeed not to have been entirely in vain. 

The illustrious President in forwarding to the vari- 
ous Governments the formal protest of Ecuador ear- 
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nestly invited their co-operation and concurrence in an 
endeavour to obtain the withdrawal of the ‘ sacrilegi- 
ous and a thousand times infamous, occupation of 
Rome.’ His appeal met with no response where it did 
not even meet with derision, but nothing daunted 
Garcia Moreno declared publicly that ‘ the voice of 
even a feeble child must be raised in clamour when it 
becomes necessary to seek redress for his father.’ 

Nor did he cease from his efforts. On the opening 
of Congress in 1873 he solicited from the Chambers in 
his presidential speech a supplementary vote of ten 
thousand dollars as ‘ a national tribute to the august 
Prisoner of the Vatican.’ It was enthusiastically 
granted, and the Deputies in their address to the 
Papal delegate begged his acceptance of this ‘ feeble 
offering from our little Republic to the heroic Pontiff, 
Pius IX.’ The President’s replies to the marks of 
approbation which the generous Pope did not fail to 
bestow on this loved son are instinct with filial devotion 
and a marvellous humility. After he was hacked to 
death in the public square of Quito on August 6th, 
1875—the hired assassins of the Lodges had decoyed 
him from his adoration of the Blessed Sacrament in the 
Cathedral of Santo Domingo under pretext of urgent 
public business—a medal of the Pope which he wore 
around his neck was found saturated with his blood. 
Few rulers, none in modern times, have left behind 
them a more brilliant record of true patriotism, capable 
administration and unfaltering courage in difficulties, 
combined with a truly stedfast devotion to.the Church 
and its Head. 


FRANCIS MONTGOMERY. 
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THE DUD 


H® is the spoilt boy at home, the only child. 
Nearly always he has his own way, although 
he is often deprived of little necessities and many 1n- 
nocuous superfluities through his parents’ lack of 
thought, or laziness. 

He is adored, and never rebuked for interesting 
himself in affairs that do not concern him; indeed, 
all subjects, private and public, are discussed before 
him without reticence, and he is permitted, often en- 
couraged, to take a disproportionate share in conver- 
sations that once would have been reserved until the 
younger generation were absent. His parents desire 
to keep him with them in and out of season, so that 
when friends pay visits he seems parasitic and en- 
tirely unattractive. Being so much in company with 
grown-ups, his early outlook on life is perverted, for 
a precocious child must of necessity be unbalanced, 
since he has neither the experience, the judgement, 
nor the reason required’ for a studied point of view; 
but he early discovers the way to inspire his parents 
with admiration; he has little else to do; and pre- 
sently he is elevated to a pedestal which, he becomes 
aware, is sometimes pleasantly secure, but occasion- 
ally very precarious, and he is so hard put to it to 
retain his place that he welcomes the aid of lying when 
he is in difficulties and the aid. of ‘ showing off ’ when 
he is quite at ease; for he is quick to sense the dis- 
appointment of his parents when he falls below the 
standard they have arbitrarily set him, and he is fear- 
ful to lose grown-ups’ privileges. 

The lack of discipline in his parents reacts most un- 
favourably on him. They give or withhold sanctions 
in a completely haphazard way, and having said, ‘ No, 
dear,’ once, they are only too liable, upon being 
urged, to add, ‘ Oh, very well, then—just this once! ’ 
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and both he and they know that such weakness of de- 
cision can be traded on in the future. 

Inevitably he is selfish, and when on rare occasions 
he meets other boys, he finds them stronger than his 
parents and resents their forceful attitude. Straight- 
way he complains, refuses to join in their games, and 
ends the meeting with sulks or a storm of angry tears. 
Then he finds that girls are more amenable; he 
chooses them when he is allowed to play with any- 
one, and over-rules them in all details. 

At last he reaches prep-school age. He is en- 
couraged to believe that a new and delightful field 
for conquest lies open to him, and no one warns him 
that his parents have given him the worst possible pre- 
paration for the contest. They themselves decide, 
indulgently, that it is time the dear lad had the benefit 
of other boys’ company, and they tacitly agree that 
the masters shall be given the responsibility they 
themselves have shirked: ‘ He will soon settle down 
there!’ is the way they express the matter. They 
choose a large school because of its name, without 
considering the difficulties that overwhelming num- 
bers must create, and send him off with many such 
absurd injunctions as not to let other boys ride his 
bicycle, and they explain to the headmaster, the 
housemaster, the matron and everyone else whom they 
meet that theirs is rather an unusual boy, and that in 
this way or that he requires peculiar treatment. 

The child begins his career at school with the im- 
pression that he can behave there as he does at home. 
He is bumptious. Quickly he finds himself disre- 
garded. He is aggrieved by a rough-and-tumble, 
loses his temper, is overpowered, cries, and is marked 
down as ‘ mother’s baby’; he further earns the sob- 
riquet by carrying out his parents’ instructions not to 
share his play-things, though he monopolises them for 
reasons of selfishness rather than obedience, and fails 
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to see that he makes himself ridiculous by his petulant 
reiteration, ‘ Mummy said I wasn’t to lend it! ’ 

He now becomes a tempting subject for ragging; 
he loses his temper and weeps whenever his inferiority 
is thus demonstrated and so exposes himself to fur- 
ther baiting. He finds he has entered a completely 
new and incompatible world. His inability to see 
things from other people’s points of view, and his 
appalling lack of generosity, preclude any chance of 
his accepting the situation philosophically or of 
attempting to reform his manners. He becomes more 
and more determined to have his own way, and em- 
ploys craft to get it; he finds that he can impose his 
will on smaller and younger boys, but as he is secretly 
ashamed and exasperated to have to fall so low for 
effect, he takes a malicious delight in coercing them 
into vagaries or mischief. Older boys, always on the 
alert for offensiveness in those whom their code of 
honour brands as undesirable, are quick to punish 
him; he receives his chastisement cravenly or out of 
temper, and so further offends against school canons. 

The masters have no time for the excessive amount 
of personal supervision he requires, and he is left to 
the rough justice of his fellows; and so great is the 
expenditure of nervous energy occasioned by his dis- 
appointment, his resentment, his brooding, and his 
punishments, that he grows thin and pallid, hollow- 
eyed and wasted, and becomes the easy prey of what- 
ever ailment is prevalent. Illness offers a means of 
escape, of which sub-consciously, or even con- 
sciously, he avails himself; he enjoys the respite of 
the sick-room and looks forward to the rewards that 
follow the heroism of sickness—kind attentions from 
his companions during convalescence and immedi- 
ately afterwards—but before these are exhausted he 
disgraces himself again by over-assurance or mean- 
ness, and the vicious circle is continued. 
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His development has been retarded; he is a failure; 
he is ill. The school, his parents decide, is too large 
to provide the individual attention required by a deli- 
cate and sensitive child, so he is removed. 


The parents, meanwhile, have shared no part of 
their son’s punishment for their ill training, and the 
pain of separation makes them yet more stupid in their 
behaviour when he returns home. They permit him 
still more licence, and sympathise indiscriminately 
with him in his tale of horror. 


He is now exultant. His deranged nervous system 
fastens on every chance of excitement, which overtires 
him and leaves him peevish and moody. He has no 
regrets for leaving lessons and games, for he remem- 
bers his failure in both—failure due, solely, to the 
wretchedness of his state of mind. He has escaped ! 

After a time he may be given lessons by a private 
tutor, but lack of discipline increases his old discon- 
tent and makes him more unmanageable. His parents 
look out for a more suitable school, and decide upon 
one that is new and small, and highly recommended 
for special cases. 

Once more a new world opens out before him. 
Backed by experience of a large school, secure in the 
certainty that his unsuccessful career will not be 
guessed at, he begins the new era with his parents’ 
promise that here he will find things much more to his 
taste. 


He is, indeed, over age, and has the advantage of 
a small stock of knowledge that at first stands him in 
good stead. He seems to have more social sense than 
his handful of school-fellows, for he is able to con- 
verse with his elders in a way that is not at first recog- 
nised as fawning. He is delighted to be more in 
grown-up society and free from the ridicule that did 
much to make life unbearable before: he is so en- 
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grossed in the happiness of escape that he proceeds 
without caution. 

He begins to domineer. He spoils his social suc- 
cess by exaggeration when he finds his stocks running 
low. He asserts himself on every occasion, and when 
the smaller boys rebel, he is so fearful of losing his 
pre-eminence that he injudiciously starts to tyrannize. 
At once he is branded as a bully; a league is formed 
against him by outraged pupils. Remembering his 
former disasters and rejecting the lessons they taught, 
he repeats his mistakes and aggravates them in a 
feverish attempt to make his position sure. His fero- 
city, emphasised by sad experience, enables him to 
listen with terrible understanding to frank advice from 
his masters, but, so dominant has his lust for superi- 
ority become, he never tires of trying again and again 
to get his own way, to assert and to maintain his 
position, by lies and cowardice. Exasperated to find 
the old unpleasant elements persisting in the new 
school, he determines, in spite of authority and help, 
to over-ride them. He falls into pitiful errors of 
judgement, and descends to the meanest of tricks in 
the prosecution of his aim; errors and tricks that he 
recognises to be degrading and that enrage him fur- 
ther against the stubborn individuals who will not 
submit to him. Again his work and games suffer from 
the awful diffusion of his nervous energy, but he is still 
stronger than the smaller boys, and, in his frantic 
efforts to strengthen his hold over them, he over- 
reaches himself. 

One day, inevitably, consumed by his insane long- 
ing to demonstrate his superiority but too tired and 
dulled by the expense of his nervous powers, he 
attacks a chosen victim, who is constrained to turn and 
hit back. The effect is startling and instantaneous. 
The Dud cries out. The victim is spurred on to com- 
plete his triumph. A fight ensues. The spoilt boy’s 
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utter collapse through weakness and his own improvi- 
dence coincides with a spurt of courage on the part of 
the victim; the other boys cheer the victory of the 
smaller one, and urge him to complete his conquest; 
that is not a difficult matter; the Dud is thoroughly 
disheartened, and he knows himself so well that he 
imagines that others must see his real failure— 
cowardice. He gives in, weeps, and complains of un- 
fair attack or of being unwell. 

From that moment he is vanquished. He tries fre- 
quently to regain his position of bully, but no one is 
afraid of him any longer, and what success he meets 
with by foul means is more than nullified by his de- 
feats. He is more and more humiliated; he is meaner, 
more subject to brooding, and, gradually, a prey to 
the fears he was wont to instil in others; he grows less 
and less aggressive in action and more despicable in 
design. His assumption of equality with his elders 
seems more offensive for being blatant : his immediate 
and grovelling advances towards older and bigger 
new-comers bring on him the scorn of the boys and 
strengthen the alliance against him. Once more he 
is accepted as a suitable subject for ragging, and he 
tries to escape by hiding, by subterfuge, or in morbid 
reflections. 

Sometimes he tries to redeem his character in class, 
either by a show of irrelevant information or by ‘ tak- 
ing a rise’ out of his masters, but the boys’ attitude 
towards such tactics is far from complimentary. The 
masters reason with him, appeal to him, try to induce 
him to laugh at himself, assert their authority, and try 
to co-opt the other boys in an effort to save him from 
the fever of himself; but boys have a very definite code 
of honour and sense of esprit de corps that is more 
honest and direct than ours, and in spite of their re- 
peated (if short-lived) magnanimity towards him, 
fights are provoked and occasions of teasing recur. 
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Still, he runs away : only during intervals of respite is 
he amenable to discipline or the suggestions of others ; 
and any hint of support from his elders is the signal 
for abuse of their friendship with consequent rebukes. 
He consoles himself with thoughts of martyrdom and 
the refuge of illness. He avoids his companions and 
is miserably lonely and introspective 

Perhaps his parents take him away again. Perhaps 
he lingers on and becomes the butt of all the high- 
spirited. Perhaps those in authority protect him until 
he goes to a public school. At best, he seeks comfort 
in work and contents himself with social isolation. In 
any case he is a failure until, with extreme patience 
and perseverance and good sense he is helped to see 
himself as others see him, and to fight the matter out 
himself, to change himself, to reform himself into a 
reasonably unselfish human being. He must do that 
or fail, at his preparatory school, his publie school or 
n after-life; and if he fails he will have, chiefly, his 


parents to blame. 


Rona.p RICHINGS. 





SOME SICKNESSES AND THEIR SAINTS 


HILE St. Vitus’s Dance stands in this twentieth 
century as a term perfectly well recognised, a 
query as to St. Hubert’s Disease would probably 
puzzle even most doctors in a sort of ‘ How much do 
you know’ medical examination. But time was when 
it was quite a common synonym for Hydrophobia. 
The Saint, of course, was converted while in the 
hunting field, and so became the Patron of Hunters 
and incidentally of their Hounds. ‘ His’ disease, 
then, was the ailment that occasionally attacks the 
pack. And this is only one out of plenty of similar 
instances. 

In the Middle Ages ‘ radegoundes’ was a recog- 
nised and very prevalent disease. It comes over and 
over again in the literature of the day, a notable in- 
stance being a reference in Piers Plowman. A kind 
of running sore, it owes its popular name to the patron 
saint of Poitiers, in France, Ste. Radegonde, wife of 
Clotaire the First. So many cures were effected at 
her tomb—later sacked by the Huguenots in 1562— 
that the ailment itself began to be called by the name 
of the saint. In precisely the same way St. Avertin’s 
Disease was an ancient name for epilepsy, so many 
miraculous cures having been wrought at the tomb of 
this saint, a friend, by the way, of our own St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, that in old French the word ‘ aver. 
tineux’ figures as meaning epileptics. While on the 
subject, one might remember that the same malady 
had two other popular names, ‘ St. John’s Evil ’ often 
standing for epilepsy, and ‘ St. Mathuron’s Disease ’ 
being one more title sometimes found in the old medi- 
cal books. 

St. Anthony’s Fire gives another instance. ‘ Le 
Mal des Ardents,’ ‘ Le Feu Ardent,’ this was some 
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sort of dangerously severe fever that in the early 
Middle Ages must have been dreadfully prevalent. 
In the eleventh century we know that Antonine 
Canons (suppressed in the French Revolution) were 
founded in Vienna as a Hospital Order with the main 
duty of caring for the victims of this particular 
disease. In 1105 the ‘ Fire’ was ravaging all Artois, 
a sort of Black Death, and thousands were dying daily 
from it. To two natives of Arras, Itier and Normand, 
there appeared Our Lady, who commanded them to 
bear a message to the Bishop of Arras, and with him 
to watch the night through in the Cathedral. Their 
vigil was rewarded by a further apparition of the 
Blessed Virgin, this time bearing in Her hand a 
lighted taper. Let its wax but drip into water and so 
be sprinkled on the sick and they should be healed. 
So was the scourge stayed. Fragments of the Holy 
Candle (there is in the British Museum a book which 
reproduces contemporary manuscripts on the subject) 
found their way to every great Cathedral and Church 
in Artois and Belgium, one morsel being in the ham- 
let of Notre Dame du Saint Cierge near Wizernes, 
where hundreds of Catholic soldiers at ‘ rest billets ’ 
during the Great War must have seen it. The pre- 
sent writer well remembers the tiny church and the 
sheaf of gaudy-coloured little leaflets on the St. 
Cierge which stood waiting to be taken away. 

Much later in history we have a record of a some- 
what similar plague which occurred in 1467 and 
devastated the neighbourhood of Roquebrune in the 
Riviera. It was stayed by a Novena to Notre Dame de 
la Paura. In this catalogue of hagiological-medical 
nomenclature ought certainly to be mentioned the 
“Blessing of St. Blaise’ for ailments either present 
or threatened in the throat. The Blessing is given 
to-day in at least eleven churches in this country only, 
and the ceremony at St. Etheldreda’s, Ely Place, 
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London, has before now achieved the distinction of a 
complete report (with pictures) in the secular Press. 

St. Dymphna is, of course, the Patron Saint of 
Lunatics and Neurotics, and so far from the belief in 
the powers of her intercession being something merely 
mediaeval, one of the biggest and best asylum settle- 
ments in the whole world to- day is to be found near 
Gheel, in Belgium, the place of her death and tomb. 
From every part of Europe the afflicted in mind are 
sent here, to be boarded out by the hundred with 
Catholic peasant families, working on the land for 
their living and their cure, and all the time under a 
medical observation that is at once perhaps the closest 
in the world and at the same time the least obtrusive. 
There are no ‘ wards’ in St. Dymphna’s Colony. On 
the other hand, there are cures well attested in all the 
specialist medical books. One well-known lady 
writer, by the way, produced a charming book on this 
unique colony, under the title of ‘The City of the 
Simple.’ It was followed up by a kind of companion 
volume on ‘ The City of the Single,’ describing a 
Belgian Béguinage. 

It is probable that some medical scholar might con- 
tinue far with such a catalogue of saint-named ail- 
ments, but one more instance may perhaps suffice 
here. The tropical disease which is scientifically 
known as Mycetoma, and which in the East is gener- 
ally called Madura-Foot, has as an alternative popu- 
lar title the name of St. Thomas’s Disease. This curi- 
ous name was given to it by the early converts to the 
Church in India, their theory being that it was a here- 
ditary disease confined entirely to the native tribe that 
had tortured the Holy Apostle. However their ex- 
planation arose, the name still remains current. And 
lest anyone might rashly set down this curious oddity 
of nomenclature as being taken from some mediaeval 
manuscript, let us put on record its precise place of 
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origin, the Fourth Congress of the Far Eastern 
Association on Tropical Diseases, held at Batavia, 
1921. It sounds prosaic enough for any conscience ! 

St. Thomas a4 Becket as the Patron of the blind, 
St. Apollonia as the Patroness of those afflicted by 
toothache, these are only two of several such instances 
of ‘ Saint-Protected ’ ailments to be culled from the 
books of common reference. But how many readers 
of to-day could speak off-hand as to the virtues of St. 
Wilgford? Patron of all poor wives with bad husbands, 
the saint is to-day forgotten in England. One can 
only conclude that necessity no longer exists for such a 
patronage, the offending ailments having been ban- 
ished by the march of science and progress. 


Joun GrBBons. 
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THE ANONYMOUS ARTICLE 


PA the last year or so, English Catholics 
have been subjected to a good deal of criticism. 
Their taste, their devotions, their religious education, 
their papers, have all been weighed and found want- 
ing. Criticism is no bad thing, and Catholic criticism 
of Catholics is no new thing; for a certain measure of 
criticism is a sign of life, and, as Pere Brou’ has well 
said of the Church, ‘Sa grande tradition, si l’on peut le 
dire, c’est de vivre.’ But the criticism to which I am 
now referring has this to distinguish it, that it is 
anonymous. No doubt, that is no new thing, either; 
but whether it is desirable is worth considering. We 
are told that an anonymous article is judged on its 
merits, as things should be judged; and we are led to 
presume that the signed article is judged with too 
much reference to the name, distinguished or not, that 
is appended to it. 

The argument has had the support of some respect- 
able names, and it might, at first sight, seem to have 
the authority of The /mitation of Christ, where it is 
written : ‘Non quaeras quis haec dixerit, sed quid dica- 
tur, attende.’* But the quotation occurs in the chapter 
on the reading of Holy Scripture, and the attitude is 
recommended just because the scriptures are to be 
taken, not at their face value, but on the authority of 
God. And whatever the authority behind the opinion, 
it can hardly blame us for considering it on its merits, 
as, in fact, it bids us do. 

We must assume in fairness that its upholders do 
not intend the argument to be pressed to the extreme. 
There is much that we are bound as Catholics not to 


‘A. Brou, S.J.: La Spiritualité de Saint Ignace, 2e éd., 
Pp. 133- 
2De Imitat. Christi, Lib. I, Cap. V. 
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accept according as we judge of it, but as proceeding 
from a known authority. And they in turn will not 
accuse us of suggesting that every scrap of writing 
should bear its author’s name. Nor do we deny that 
anonymous writing must perforce be judged on its 
merits. But there is a suggestion that this is the only 
really sound way to judge, and the positive gain of 
the anonymous article is held to lie in the fact that 
no other sort of judgment is possible. 

If men are capable of judging what they read, well 
and good; we have no complaint. But are they always 
capable of judgment? And if they are not, if they are 
more capable of judging the author than his work, is it 
so unwise, so wrong, to judge by the name? 

Let us, for the moment, take the argument out of 
the literary sphere, and consider the ordinary judg- 
ments that we are all called upon to make. There are 
many ordinary things of which I am quite capable of 
judging for myself. I can buy a chair or a table, and 
I can judge surely whether I am getting what I want. 
Numbers of simple things are within my own experi- 
ence and knowledge. When I buy something more 
complex—a house, for example—the case is rather 
different. I know whether it looks right, whether there 
is enough room for me, and so forth; but, unless I am 
a builder with special training, I am not usually able 
to judge it structurally. It is the same with all com- 
plicated things—motor-cars, aeroplanes, and a hun- 
dred others; unless I have special aptitude I am likely 
to be a poor judge of the thing. I shall take it or leave 
it by its appearance, and by what I can make of it; 
and I shall very likely be wrong. Now what I do 
when I am faced with matters of this sort, is, call in 
someone else. I ask the man with special knowledge 
to pass judgment for me. [I still have to judge, of 
course ; but I judge, not the thing that I do not under- 
stand, but the man, and his qualifications to judge for 
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me. If the matter is unimportant, I may try it for 
myself. If I am obstinate, and no one else is involved, 
I may take the risk. But if the thing is serious, and 
I am a person of ordinary sense, | shall not trust my 
own judgment where | know it cannot carry me. 
Where I cannot judge of the thing, I judge a man 
instead. 

Am I any better off? Certainly I am. I can find 
out what I need to know about my man, what his 
qualifications are, what other people think of him, 
what he has done. I can see whether he is likely to 
know what he is about. If, for instance, a man has a 
new theory of flying, it is instructive to know what hap- 
pened when he flew his own machine. And when | 
know all this—and it is not so very difficult to discover 
—I can judge whether the man’s judgment is likely to 
be trustworthy within his own subject. That success 
in any sphere is often supposed to give a man the 
right to talk with authority about anything and every- 
thing else, does not invalidate a process that, rightly 
used, is perfectly sound. Further, if it is often impor- 
tant to know the right man when I seek for a sound 
judgment, it is no less important when, as so often, 
judgment is forced upon me. When people say: ‘I 
shouldn’t buy that house,’ or ‘ That car’s no good,’ I 
must, if I do not know enough myself, consider how 
much they are likely to know about it. 

All this is as true of reading as of anything else. 
Of many of the books and articles I read I am cer- 
tainly competent to judge. If an author sets out to 
amuse me, I know better than anyone else whether he 
succeeds or not. I know whether an article is read- 
able, whatever signature is attached to it. Then I 
have my own subjects in which I have been trained 
and tried, and if I read about them I know well enough 
when a man is talking nonsense. I certainly have some 
competence ; it may even extend farther than is some- 
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times supposed. St. Thomas says’ : ‘Rectitudo judicii 
potest contingere dupliciter: uno modo secundum 
perfectum usum rationis, alio modo propter connatu- 
ralitatem quamdam ad ea de quibus jam est judican- 
dum: sicut de his quae ad castitatem pertinent, per 
rationis inquisitionem recte judicat ille qui didicit 
scientiam moralem; sed per quamdam connaturalita- 
tem ad ipsam, recte judicat de eis ille qui habet habi- 
tum castitatis.” We need not, it seems, be quite so con- 
temptuous of the sense of discomfort that simple 
Catholics sometimes experience when they are con- 
fronted with some modern art. There is, then, much 
that I can judge with some assurance, and it matters 
little whether it be anonymous or not. But philosophy 
and theology—I am speaking as the ordinary layman 
—can I judge there? I could, no doubt, detect a 
direct denial of revealed truth. Could I detect dan- 
gerous tendency? Could I separate what was doubtful 
from what was certain? And all the matters on the 
borders of theology, can I read and judge them? Can 
I even say how far revealed truth is involved, and 
where the question is entirely open? But surely, if 
theology be avoided and left to the theologiais.. . ? 
In what serious subject cannot theology be compro- 
mised? Ina word, am I not as a Catholic, wisest if I 
consider the author as well as the writing? A few sen- 
tences of the Swmma would be as clear and as cogent 
—if they were anonymous—to the people capable of 
judging them on their merits; but it is right that the 
ordinary Catholic should read them with respect be- 
cause they were written by St. Thomas, and it is en- 
tirely right that he should be able so to read them. 
St. Thomas himself quoted his authorities by name, 
and in such a way as to show that he did regard the 
name of the author as having some weight. 


Summa: I] [T#e. 45. 2. 
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If this is true, it is the more important in that the 
writers in Reviews are in the position of people volun- 
teering advice. We have not called them in. They 
tell us what to do, and what not to do; they offer to 
guide our opinions and form our taste. We know 
whether they are readable or not; but are they compe- 
tent? We know when they are convincing ; but is that 
more than literary skill? Particularly when they want 
to set us right—and they generally do—should their 
anonymity give us pause. For here we have to do not 
only with knowledge, but with practical sense as well. 
Suppose that anyone can judge what is said. Sup- 
pose, if you like, that we can all see the truth of it. 
Are we so well qualified to judge of the expediency of 
saying it at this particular time, of the measures neces- 
sary for correction, of the manner—even sometimes 
the manners—of scourging the wrong and urging the 
right? Of all this, which needs wisdom and experi- 
ence and much else, are we so competent to judge? 
When these things touch the Church and the things of 
the Church, we want, we need, surely we have a right, 
to know from whom they come. There will always be 
many opinions, and it is good that we should be keen 
to exercise our minds on these; but as for most of us 
the time is short—‘ short at the longest ’— we shall 
prefer to take this exercise in the company of men 
whom we know to be competent to help us. It is 
simply true that we cannot read everything in the 
same way. When serious issues are concerned, we 


shall be right to give special weight to what is said by ~ 


men with special knowledge: we shall perhaps be 
ready to think over the expression of an opinion that 
is no better informed than our own: we shall certainly 
want to know which is which. 

This is one side of the case against anonymity. The 
other happily has the authority of a very great name. 
In 1852 Cardinal Newman wrote: ‘ The authority, 
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The ‘Anonymous Article 
e which in former times was lodged in Universities, now 
1- resides in very great measure in that literary world, as 
y it is called, to which I have been referring. This is not 
0 satisfactory if, as no one can deny, its teaching be so 
W off-hand, so ambitious, so changeable. It increases 
2 the seriousness of the mischief, that so very large a 
at portion of its writers are anonymous, for irresponsible 
rt power can never be anything but a great evil.’* 
2 A. E. H. Swinsteap. 
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JUDAS 


¢ ata are you going, Judas, 
With that rope in your hand?’ 
‘To scatter what God will not forgive 
To the dark wind and the sand.’ 


“Why is your purse empty, Judas, 
Dangling light and loose? ’ 

‘Silver I had; but all earth’s gold 
Could not ransom Him from the Jews.’ 


‘Could you not cry for mercy, Judas? 
His kindness has no scope.’ 

‘ The kindest things that I shall find 
Are a tall tree and a rope.’ 


‘Oh fool! fool! Even this sin, Judas, 
He will pardon from His cross.’ 

‘ The death that saves all other men 
Is my eternal loss.’ 


‘ Wait, and you shall see Him risen, Judas.’ 


‘ His eyes would be to me a rod— 
For I have betrayed an innocent man.’ 
* Nay, Judas, only a God.’ 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND MATHEMATICS. 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


CORRESPONDENCE K 4 
\" 


Sir,—Father Vincent McNabb in warning us last month to 
beware of the ‘cloaked absurdity of .f —1’ appears to mis- 
understand the mathematician’s use of this expression. 


When a mathematician writes, ‘ Let i= / —1,’ he is making 
what he knows to be an impossible antecedent to a conditional 
proposition. He is saying equivalently, ‘ If there were a square 
root of minus one,’ and he proceeds to write down a consequent 
following from this hypothesis. 


Now St. Thomas (I Cont. Gent. cap. 13) in defence of his 
own and Aristotle’s use of a similar ‘cloaked absurdity,’ points 
out that there is no reason why the antecedent of a conditional 
statement should not be impossible, provided that the whole 
conditional statement be true, just as ‘ this conditional is true, 
‘* if man is an ass, he is irrational.’ ’ 


If there were a square root of minus one, then (cos0+ / —1. 
sin6)" would certainly be equal to cos n0+/ —1. sin n@ for 
integral values of n. Here we have one true conditional proposi- 
tion with its impossible antecedent. 


It is evident that mistakes may be made in the use of any 
principle. As to the ‘ fallacy of z,’ a given point on the cir- 
cumference of a wheel rolling along the ground without slipping 
does touch the ground two successive times at points whose 
distance may be measured rectilineally. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
Q. Maurice. 
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Tue Summa Contra GEnTILES of St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
Fourth Book. Literally translated by the English Domini- 
can Fathers. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 12/6). 


Again without notes, introduction or any other superficial and 
unnecessary adornment, there has appeared another volume of 
the translated works of St. Thomas Aquinas giving as before a 
literal yet scholarly and readable English rendering of the 
thought of the Angelic Doctor. 

The Summa Contra Gentiles, though comparatively little read, 
holds in a certain sense the primacy amongst the works of this 
great Master. It was composed, not like the Summa Theolo- 
gica for beginners (who but St. Thomas himself would dare to 
say this?), but for the grave and learned. It is a concise yet 
complete exposition of Catholic Truth, and of Thomism. Each 
of the four books which it comprises is, nevertheless, largely 
self-contained, and in this fourth and final volume will be found 
a discussion of questions of peculiar interest as well as of prim- 
ary importance. 

After a noble and inspiring Proemium, which contains a 
striking Apologia for Revelation, St. Thomas proposes to de- 
velop his theme under three main headings : ‘ We shall treat, 
first of all, of those things concerning God which are above 
reason and are proposed to our belief, such as belief in the 
Trinity. Secondly we shall treat of those things above reason 
that have been done by God, such as the work of the Incarna- 
tion and things that follow in sequence thereto. Thirdly we 
shall treat of those things above reason to which we look for- 
ward in man’s last end, such as the resurrection and glory of 
the body, the eternal happiness of souls, and matters connected 
therewith.’ 

The treatise on the Incarnation pays particular and even de- 
tailed attention to the main heresies concerning this doctrine— 
heresies which, it may be remarked, are to be found as vigor- 
ous to-day, lightly cloaked under the diaphanous robe of science 
and pseudo-learning. The teaching on the Sacraments is ex- 
pounded with a splendid clarity and brevity ; the chapters deal- 
ing with the Holy Eucharist should prove of especial value to 
the layman. Finally no one could fail to be fascinated by the 
conclusions of so great a thinker and saint on the conditions 
and state of both body and soul after the general resurrection, 
and on ‘ the state of the world after the judgment ’ with which 
question the volume comes to an end. 
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Le BIENHEUREUX Don Bosco. Par A. Auffray. (Emmanuel 
Vitte, Paris ; 20 frs.) 


This life of Blessed Don Bosco is an improvement on other 
biographies because it not only describes Don Bosco’s amazing 
activity, his gifts of prophecy, miracles, bilocation and discern- 
ment of spirits, but it brings us into contact with the soul of a 
great man and a saint. It shows us how a life may be sancti- 
fied by work, and even by overwork, for from that memorable 
8th of December, 1841, when Don Bosco rescued his first poor 
boy from an irate sacristan, his time was no longer his own: 
every instant of it was devoted to his boys. 


Heureusement pour les pauvres qu’il y a des pauvres. Don 
Bosco was born in poverty and experienced all its hardships ; 
but his home was a happy one, thanks to his wise and saintly 
mother. To her René Bazin’s words may be fitly applied: II 
y a des méres qui ont une dme de prétre. And Pére Auffray 
reminds us that when we marvel at the splendour of this good 
man, the greatness of his undertakings, his passion for God and 
for souls, his calm intrepid faith, we should give a thought to 
that humble peasant woman, his mother, poor and unlettered, 
yet rich and noble in soul, who for fifteen years, with patience 
and courage amid poverty and difficulty, fashioned the heart of 
this priest (p. 80). 

Don Bosco’s manner of dealing with his boys is well worth 
the attention of modern psychologists. He had unusual intui- 
tion and a deep knowledge of human nature; but above all he 
trusted his boys and loved them with true supernatural charity. 
And they loved him and trusted him in return. His illness in 
1846, which the doctors declared would be fatal, threw his boys 
into passionate grief. Pére Auffray describes how these gener- 
ous-hearted youths organised a magnificent assault of prayer, 
battering, as it were the very gates of heaven to win back their 
father from death. They made wild vows, fasted on bread and 
water and did every kind of holy folly that love can move warm- 
hearted youths to attempt (p. 109). 

Se faire aimer soi-méme pour mieux faire aimer le Bon Dieu 
was Don Bosco’s motto. He insisted that recreation should be 
real relaxation: he played games with the boys, encouraged 
gymnastics, romping and laughter. When people complained 
of the noise, he said that so long as his boys kept from sin, 
nothing else mattered. On the religious side he prescribed for 
his boys short sermons and liberty in their devotions ; he would 
have no fixed days for general communions. 
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Charity, confidence, joy; to these he trusted to form the 
characters of his boys. He would have them joyous at prayer, 
joyous in poverty, joyous in contradictions and sufferings, and 
he himself set the example in a simple matter-of-fact fashion. 

Don Bosco avait l’4me la plus gaie du monde: and we put 
down this story of his life, which may be called one of God’s 
fairy tales, with an indefinable impression of joy. S.M.T. 


NUMBER SEVEN Joy STREET. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford ; 6/-.) 


Here is Number Seven Joy Street, with a most attractive 
wrapper as usual. It is dedicated to ‘ Parents, Aunts, Uncles, 
Elder Brothers and Sisters, Friends, and All who buy this 
volume for children and read it themselves.’ But for whom is it 
intended really? It declares itself ‘A Medley of Prose and 
Verse for Boys and Girls.’ But is it for them? I am not so 
sure. At any rate the list of contributors is as good as usual, 
and that is high commendation. Those line drawings in the 
beginning by Irene Mountfort are exquisite. The first story, 
‘ Princess Dimple,’ has the real Joy Street flavour that we expect 
from Mabel Marlowe and the drawings are almost alive. That 
is for the children undoubtedly. Marian Allen takes us to the 
Zoo and I like her drawings even better than her verses (though 
I suspect she is not unacquainted with ‘ Christopher Robin ’). 
‘ By Underground ’ is a pleasing phantasy in which tube rail- 
ways and fairyland are most gorgeously mixed ; only Algernon 
Blackwood uses rather big words and grown-up sentences for 
children. I suspect he has one eye on the Parents, Aunts, and 
the rest of them. I feel the more sore about this because in 
‘'Westwoods’ Eleanor Farjeon seems to have a_ profound 
underlying moral. Of course stories for children often are a 
cloak for something more serious or more subtle, like ‘Alice 
Through the Looking Glass,’ but Miss Farjeon seems more 
intent on pointing the moral than adorning the tale. Perhaps 
I am still biassed by that dedication, and anyhow it is so easy 
to pass on to Ethel Cooke’s verses, if only because there are 
some more of those very attractive pictures by I.M. (The pic- 
tures by themselves would make Number Seven worth while. 
All the coloured plates are good.) But, bias or no bias, of this 
I am certain, that ‘ Cotton Woolleena’ was not written for 
children, even if Laurence Housman is the author. The lan- 
guage and the ideas are much too ‘ grown-up,’ and yet I do not 
see that there is much to attract the ‘Parents, Aunts, and the 
rest of them,’ either. It is a pity because it is the longest story 
in the book. The next is a long one too, a cat story by Roy 
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Meldrum. It is mostly for the children; there is only an occa- 
sional paragraph specially for the others. Lord Dunsany has 
shown himself most ingenious in finding rhymes for ‘ Geneva’ 
in a tale, told in limerick form, of the ‘ old girl ’ of that place. 
(No, it does not even hint at the League.) All the rest of the 
volume is definitely for the children, and good. The last item, 
Compton Mackenzie’s ‘ Enchanted Blanket ’ is possibly the best 
of all. Number Seven is evidently a Royal Palace of sorts, 
seeing how many kings and nobles appear in it, but look at it as 
you will it is a splendid six-shillingsworth. H.C. 


SERMONS ON St. THERESE OF THE CHILD Jesus. By Fr. Francis 
Xavier of St. Teresa, O.D.C. Translated from the Italian 
by a Religious of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd; price 3/-.) 


Or THE Joy of Lovinc Gop. According to the Spirit of Saint 
Teresa of the Child Jesus. By R. P. Mortier, of the Friars 
Preachers. Translated from the French by the Dominican 
Sisters of Portobello Road, London. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, Ltd. ; price 2/6.) 


Novissima VeRBA. The last conversations of St. Thérése of 
the Child Jesus, May-September, 1897. With a Foreword 
by His Eminence Cardinal Bourne. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, Ltd. ; price 2/-.) 


It would be of interest to know on what occasions these six 
sermons were preached, but no indications of any kind are 
given. Their purpose would seem mainly to dispel the usual 
current illusions with regard to St. Thérése, and to show forth 
what Pére Petitot has so well done in his book on the Saint—the 
true force of her character, her supreme mastery over her soul, 
and the real meaning of her simple child-like way to God, which 
is so often misunderstood. 

One detail is surprising, however; namely the Father’s in- 
sistence on St. Thérése’s great culture, especially in the arts of 
music and painting. This seems scarcely to tally with the facts 
as hitherto known. 

The translation is excellent from every point of view. 

Pére Mortier has joined the ranks of St. Theresa’s many 
Dominican admirers, and like them he, too, does her service 
in knightly fashion. Of this book we may say that the voice 
is indeed the voice of St. Theresa, but the hands are the hands 
of Pére Mortier. The learned Dominican historian and the 
little Carmelite Saint wander happily together in their heavenly 
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Father’s meadows, inviting all and sundry to go and help them 
gather the flowers of joy which abound there even among the 
briars and nettles. Who would not wish to do so? 

The book, rather un-English in both type and style, is perhaps 
rather obviously a translation, yet not so much as to detract from 
its power of appealing to many minds. 

It is Mére Agnés de Jésus herself who gives these ‘ Words’ 
to the public. Either to her or in her presence they were all 
spoken, and so we take it that it is St. Thérése’s wish also that 
we should know them. Much indeed we had heard before, yet 
often-times now we feel that we are playing the eavesdropper. 
We have to remind ourselves that a Saint’s words are sacred 
things, spoken, God permitting, for our help and guidance. Yet 
this saint is a saint dying by inches, speaking her soul’s confi- 
dences day by day, in utter intimacy, to the one person on earth 
by whom she knows herself to be understood. We in reading 
do not see the expression of her face nor hear the tone of her 
voice. How can we hope fully to understand? Yet with her 
help we may do so, for even while speaking she knew that many 
would hear her words—strange trial for her simplicity, and one 
perhaps unique in the history of the saints. The translation is 
curiously uneven—so much is very good, but the perpetually 
recurring ‘ My Mother ’ as a form of address is irritating, and 
sometimes the saint’s simplest remarks are rendered in an Eng- 
lish so stilted and strange that an effect of priggishness is pro- 
duced. Surely this is to be deplored, and may we not hope to 
see a revised edition in the future? The book is attractively got 
up and contains excellent photogravures. One alone, taken on 
little St. Thérése’s sick bed a month before she died, is so 
appealing that for it alone the book would be worth having. 

M.M. 


SaINTE THERESE oF Lisieux. A Biography by Lucie Delarue- 
Mardrus. Translated by Helen Younger Chase. With an 
Introduction by Michael Williams, Litt.D. (Longmans; 
7/6 net.) 


This biography of Saint Thérése is the tribute of an unbe- 
liever who is, like the saint herself, a native of Normandy. 
Madame Delarue-Mardrus thus explains the purpose of her 
book : ‘ My desire is to make this new saint known to a world 
not yet interested in her, a world indifferent to religion but 
responsive to art’ (p. 29). She is writing, therefore, for those 
who are not of the ‘household of the Faith’; but she knows 
many believers will read her book, so she writes: ‘ If in the 
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simple language of one unversed in religion there creep in 
words that pain the faithful, I ask to be forgiven, as my in- 
tentions are pure . . . . Lacking the treasure of belief, I still 
retain a love for that which is Catholic’ (p. 30). Let us keep 
these words in mind as we follow Madame Delarue-Mardrus 
in her study of the Saint, and in her analysis of the Little 
Way. 

By the light of faith alone can a saint’s life be adequately 
interpreted, and this light has not yet shone upon Saint 
Thérése’s latest biographer. ‘I am of the group at the door 
of the Church, one of the unquiet souls.’ But: ‘I believe in 
the influence of the saints, I believe in the possibility of 
miracles, I believe in the force of prayer’ (p. 97). She also 
believes in moral beauty, in charity, in renunciation—although 
the Saint’s renunciation makes her shudder—and in much more 
besides, so that we must often find ourselves in sympathy with 
her, although not always in agreement. Her transparent sin- 
cerity commands our respect, for, as she says: ‘ We do what 
we can with the means at our disposal’ (p. 133). 

The translation is pleasant reading, except for a few words 
and sentences which sound odd on this side of the Atlantic. 
Two passages from L’Histoire d’une ame do not give the 
Saint’s real meaning, and it is surprising to find Dom 
Guéranger’s well-known work called The Liturgical Week. 


M.S. 


Tue BENEDICTINES OF CoLWwicH, 1829-1929. England’s first 
House of Perpetual Adoration. By Robert Eaton. With 
a Foreword by His Eminence Cardinal Gasquet. (Sands 
& Co., London and Edinburgh; 6/- net.) 


Fr. Eaton has here compiled an interesting history of the 
English Benedictine Community which originated in Brussels 
at the time of the suppression of the religious houses in this 
country. Banished to England in 1795, after many wander- 
ings and hardships, the nuns finally settled at Colwich, which 
in 1829 became the first centre of Perpetual Adoration in Eng- 
land. This work was inaugurated, just prior to the passing 
of the Catholic Emancipation Act, by Mother Mary Clare 
Knight (whose biography forms the second part of the volume), 
and it seems peculiarly fitting that in this centenary year 
English Catholics should be given an insight into the history of 
a Community whose hidden intercession will no doubt in God’s 
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Providence have accounted for not a little of the happy change 
which has come over our country in the past hundred years. 


N.O.H. 


A HunpDRED YEARS OF CATHOLIC PROGRESS. By G. Elliot 
Anstruther. Pp. 156. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 
3/6 net.) 


Thanks to the labours of the late Bishop Ward, we have 
easy access to the history of English Catholicism in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries; for the remaining 
period recourse must be had to many works, especially to 
biographies of Cardinals and Bishops, of which the life of 
Archbishop Ullathorne, by Abbot Butler, is undoubtedly the 
best. It was, therefore, a happy and useful thought on the 
part of Mr. Anstruther to give us in ‘ Emancipation Year’ a 
little book embodying the story of English Catholicism since 
the date of Catholic freedom, 1829. The author has every 
advantage for his task, having been for many years the Or- 
ganising Secretary of the Catholic Truth Society, in which 
capacity he learned more of Catholic life and work through 
the length and breadth of England than the ordinary Catholic 
priest or layman living and working in one district could have 
done. 


In a survey, such as he has set himself to make, accuracy 
of detail is essential, and in this he has been most careful and 
painstaking ; hence his book is far freer from inaccuracy than 
many more pretentious works. We say freer, for we have not 
noticed any slips. The book abounds in statistics showing the 
rapid increase of the faith since Emancipation days, and some 
of these are illuminating, particularly one which shows the 
increase in churches. In 1829 there were 450 places where 
Mass was said; to-day there are upwards of 2,600 churches 
and public chapels, not counting the chapels in convents, in- 
stitutions, or private houses. Referring to the leakage, the 
writer says ‘ facts are stubborn things, and the fact that we do 
lose many from the Catholic ranks is not to be gainsaid; but 
in envisaging the whole position in Great Britain in terms of 
loss and gain, we can point equally to that which these pages 
have been at pains to demonstrate—the steady increase of the 


Church of God throughout the land, in numbers, resources, 
and power.’ 


W.G. 
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Tue MAKING OF THE CHRISTIAN Minp. By Gaius Glenn Atkins, 
D.D., L.H.D. (William Heinemann ; 8/6 net.) 


‘For the Christian mind is strangely hard to write about. 
it is a mind of central unities with marginal variations so op- 
posed as sometimes to hide its unity. It is the creation of 
manifold forces working through almost three thousand years, 
and it is the creation of a lonely teacher whose brief ministry 
began and ended in the highlands of Palestine. . . . There 
are sub-levels of temperament which lie beneath the Christian 
mind to give it its dominant qualities. 1 would not say that 
all its defences of polity and its interpretation of liturgies and 
symbols have been word patterns embroidered upon forms and 
attitudes created by the persistent and elemental, but to a de- 
gree that is true.’ This quotation is from Dr. Atkins’ preface. 
It reveals something of his style and something of his thought. 
Often the latter shows penetration, but more often still a lack 
of grip and depth that is disheartening. Professor of Homi- 
letics at Auburn Theological Seminary, the author deserves 
nothing but thanks for the sympathetic attempt he makes to 
understand, and describe, theological positions very different 
from his own. He has tried to do justice to the Catholic 
Church; he emphasises the dominant part it has played in 
European history, but frequently he fails in spite of an honest 
effort to grasp and understand. The chapter entitled ‘ The 
Christian Mind becomes Sacramentarian ’ contains the follow- 
ing passage descriptive of the Catholic position. ‘ One has 
only to accept the sacraments in a proper spirit, after proper 
preparation from the proper hands, dismiss the responsibility 
for his soul’s salvation to those divinely commissioned to attend 
to it, and devote himself with a quiet mind to the affairs of this 
world.’ Here Dr. Atkins does not seem to have thought, out 
what he wanted to say. The implication is clear. Those who 
believe in Sacraments ‘ dismiss the responsibility for their soul’s 
salvation ’"—1i.e., are saved mechanically through the action of 
another. But in fact this, the obvious interpretation, is nulli- 
fied by the words ‘ accept the Sacraments in a proper spirit, 
after proper preparation.’ Either Dr. Atkins is ignorant of 
what the proper preparation involves, or he is bewildered and 
swayed unconsciously by prejudice. Other instances could be 
given of confused writing resulting from confused thought. 
Dr. Atkins disclaims original work. He aims at synthesising 
the work of others. But the quoted authorities are not always 
the best, and that, at least, we should expect. It is useless to 
multiply instances of superficial judgment, or what have all the 
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appearances of such. Dr. Atkins speaks in more than one 
place as if mystics replaced Catholic doctrine by individual ex- 
perience and obscures the fact that the greatest mystics have 
been those most faithful to Catholic doctrine and practice. The 
free approach to God, which he repeatedly assumes to be de- 
nied to Catholics, is uniquely theirs. Scientific knowledge can 
only be obtained by those who know and observe its implicit 
principles: the freest approach to God is open to those who 
accept and follow what revelation teaches. It is curious to find 
cropping up repeatedly in the minds of devout non-Catholics 
the naive belief that a licence they would be the first to condemn 
in any other branch of knowledge or practice will be a para- 
mount aid where religion is concerned. 
F.B. 


MEmoRIEs AND Musincs. By the Right Rev. Sir D. O. Hunter- 
Blair, Bart., O.S.B. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
Ltd. ; 7/6. i-vii; 284 pp.) 

Aithough Abbot Sir David Hunter-Blair does not himself care 
to read autobiography he wisely realises that not everyone 
shares this dislike. ‘ Memories and Musings’ is so full of 
interesting facts and fancies that one cannot but marvel at the 
retentiveness of the writer’s memory. Few have the opportunity 
of meeting so many famous people and even fewer have a pen 
so quick to record. To the ‘ Memories ’ belong facts and infor- 
mation about almost everyone of note in the last fifty years. 
Into the ‘ Musings,’ whether on umbrellas or angels, there ulti- 
mately creeps the fact. The monk chroniclers have not entirely 
disappeared. Whether it be in correcting a false impression of 
Troilope or in adding ‘ more than a touch of romance’ to the 
prosaic newspaper notice that the King of Spain has arrived at 
Dunrobin Castle on a visit to the Duke of Sutherland, the book 
always holds our attention. 

Those who did not read these essays when they appeared over 
the nom de guerre Nestor in the ‘ Catholic Times’ and come 
upon them in book form with their authorship revealed, will 
realise that Abbot Hunter-Blair is certainly not among those 
writers of memoirs of whom it has been said that they have 
either entirely lost their memories, or done nothing worth 
remembering. 


G. 
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